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EMBROIDERY IN AMERICA, 



I.— MRS. WHEELER'S VIEWS CONCERNING CONVEN- 
TIONAL AND NATURALISTIC TREATMENT. 
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AID Mrs. Wheeler, "You 
cannot feel more than I 
do how lamentable it is 



that 
wo- 
men 
throughout the country are 
still wreaking on olive felt re- 
alistic stalks of golden-rod and 
scarlet poppies with a beard of 
wheat." 

"But for this, in departing 
from the canons of South Ken- 
sington, don't you feel your- 
self somewhat responsible ?" 

"No," said she promptly; 
" the responsibility lies with the 
wretched fashion journals that 
have flooded 
the country 
with discord- 
ant designs, 
made by 
cheap design- 
ers, regard- 
less of or in 
ignorance of 
the laws of 
color and of 
composition. The difficulty does not 
lie between conventionalism and nat- 
uralism, South Kensington and our 
freer methods. Both suffer alike, and 
each has its proper place in art needle- 
work. The Walter Smith system of 
drawing, which was the inspiration of 
South Kensington designs in this 
country, I consider false in principle. 
It takes a flower — any flower, every 
flower — picks it to pieces, and makes a 
' design' of it, based on some geometri- 
cal form, without any regard to its 
natural growth. A wild wood flower, 
for instance, to be seen only nodding 
in the wind, when it is stretched out to 
fit into a triangle or a pentagon loses 
its grace, poetry and fitness as a deco- 
rative motive. Those who have followed 
this system make one class of em- 
broiderers. Another is of no school, 
and the embroiderers who form it know 
nothing of the principles of art in 
general, nor of the limitations of special 
departments of art. They take a 
flower, press it open, and copy it, and, 
wholly ignorant of the laws of composition and of color, 
they combine it with other flowers. Yet these same women 
often show great technical skill with the needle. The re- 
sult, as you know, is painful. How different it would be if 
these misguided needlewomen knew how to use their flow- 
ers as the Japanese do ! A Japanese, for instance, will copy 
a flower with perfect accuracy, and then he will fit it into 
a circle, or some other geometrical form to which it may 
lie suited, and the result is sure to be decorative. The 
flower comes into the composition without forcing, and 
will retain the freshness and freedom of nature. If our 
own embroiderers understood how to do this, how valu- 
able their work might be ! » 

"There are occasions where the literal transfer of 
natural forms has peculiar appropriateness. In some 
camps in the Adirondacks, which I visited last summer, 
I was much impressed by the fitness of the simple 
decorations I saw. The unconventionality of the de- 



signs seemed peculiarly in keeping with the uncon- 
ventionality of the life there. In simple country houses, 
too, where ladies make their own embroideries, uncon- 
ventionalized forms, conflicting with no architectural 
principle, have a certain graceful appropriateness — at 
least when they are the outcome of refined taste com- 
bined with a knowledge of drawing and color, as well as 
stitchery." 

" Might not an occasional chair or a table be sacri- 
ficed to the fancy of an idle hour — to a little departure 
from set rules ?" 

" No ; there is far too much embroidery, too much so- 
called ' ornamentation* in our houses. I am strongly of 
opinion that, as a rule, there should be but one consider- 
able piece of embroidery in a room, and that should be a 
work of art. Value would be given to it by its contrast 
with curtains, pillows or cushions made of stuffs, hand- 
some in themselves, without needlework embellishment 
of any kind. 

" I wish most earnestly," Mrs. Wheeler continued, 
" that I could turn all the miserable waste of embroidery 
into legitimate channels. For example, there is house- 
hold linen. Think what an opportunity it gives for 
beautiful stitchery, and where does refined and exquisite 
handiwork show to better advantage than on a white and 
shining tablecloth ? There is a great field for decorative 
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work here, both in design and in execution, that has 
scarcely yet been entered, and in which I hope we may 
yet do much." 

"But can you restrain the embroiderer from color such 
as she finds in the fiery cockscomb and the glowing 
golden-rod?" 

It was not without sadness that Mrs. Wheeler re- 
plied : " Untrained persons should not attempt color. 
There is only occasional use for it, and it is not until one 
is capable of understanding its modulations— and that 
depends on an artistic sense, which certainly can be 
cultivated — that color should be employed. As you know, 
in most instances monochrome is much more effective. 
See what splendid results— recognized as such by the 
art world everywhere — are found in the blues and reds 
of the Scandinavian and Russian peasantry. 

" There is another thing to be said against the realistic 
embroidery of which you speak. It is a rule that orna- 



mentation should be as durable as the fabric to which it 
is applied. In embroidery it should be so close and firm 
that it will outlast the material. Even outline stitch 
should equal in durability the fabric upon which it is 
worked. For embroidery, of all arts, peculiarly belongs 
to articles of service. An Oriental bath towel rich with 
embroidery is, after all, a bath towel, and we buy it in 
this country and prize it long after it has served its 
original purpose. 

" But to return again to embroidery direct from nature, 
for which you seem to hold me accountable. There is a 
place where it may be most gracefully applied, and I 
have always felt it a great pity that European fashions, 
which are so transitory, do not permit it. I mean in 
dress." 

" The very thought is fraught with horrors." 
" You are too hasty. Have you never seen those 
charming * sprigged ' muslins and gauzes and silks — 
those state dresses of our grandmothers so exquisitely 
embroidered by their own hands ? They are tempting 
enough to woo any woman to the needle. There they 
had, one might almost say, a practical opportunity for 
transferring flowers in the perfection of form and color. 
We see the same things to-day in the costumes of the 
Orient, where fashions are permanent, and how beauti- 
ful and fitting they are !" 

" But you have produced for portieres 
some strikingly realistic forms. I re- 
member one, a bed of pansies, with 
sunshine, shadow, and a sense of per- 
spective." • 

" That is another thing, and far be- 
yond the bounds of what we are speak- 
ing. That was the transfer of an 
effect, and may be compared with the 
art of the Japanese, in which even the 
elements — a rain or snow storm, for 
example — may serve as a decorative 
motive." 

" You spoke a little while ago of the 
relation between embroidery and archi- 
tecture. That is enlarging the view of 
embroidery." 

" It has its place there. Embroidery 
as a decoration in which the designs 
would be literally conveyed from nature 
would be perfectly unsympathetic in 
a house embodying the perfection of 
architecture. Nothing could be farther 
removed from nature than architecture, 
which is the work of ages. Every art 
that we combine with it must keep 
pace with it. It is for that reason that 
arabesques, Greek frets, Renaissance 
curves, and other ornaments that are 
artificial, that have arisen out of and 
have been confirmed by time, are so 
much more appropriate in stately 
houses. 

" Just here let me modify my objec- 
tions to conventionalizing flowers for 
places where conventional ornament is 
desired. There is a good deal that may 
be done in choosing natural forms in flowers and plants 
that are in a sense conventional in nature. The acanthus 
is an example of such a form. But, without going back to 
classic ornament, the knobs of the thistle, a species of 
deeply indented oak leaf, the parsley, the burdock, and 
the flowers and fruit of the pomegranate are sufficiently 
conventional in form to be introduced into artificial 
ornamentation. Again I must qualify all I have said, 
by admitting that everything yields to genius. I do not 
know but that next week there may arise some one who 
may violate every principle I have set forth, and yet pro- 
duce a marvellous work of art." M. G. H. 



Floss was the silk principally employed in the best 
specimens of ancient work. Laid in perpendicular lines 
of arbitrary and effective shades, and kept down by rows 
of fine gold thread, placed crosswise, it was made to 
represent the draperies of figures, a canopy, a tessellated 
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pavement, or the attributes of some saint or martyr. 
Split very fine, it was used for the flesh and hair ; and 
either a thick line of it was laid down to edge the sub- 
ject finally, or it was used instead to sew down rows of 
fine twisted silk, many of which, laid together, formed a 
compact outline to the embroidered figure. One can 
conjecture only as to the original color of the faded and 
mysterious shades of some of the work of the Middle 
Ages ; but one may decide, without error, that the 
material was floss. Likewise, in nearly every flower 
and ornament in mediaeval embroidery, floss silk is the 
foundation of its brilliancy ; and gold thread, i. e., 
" passing," its enriching and refining adjunct. 



CHURCH NEEDLEWORK NOTES. 

The more ancient the needlework the more remark- 
able do we find it for beauty of effect gained by simple 
means. The designs exhibited on the oldest relics of 
embroidered vestments are of the plainest, although 
frequently of the most symbolic, character ; and in their 
execution by the needle not a stitch has been used 
which, if drawn away, would not leave the pattern in- 
complete. One great feature of the Anglo-Saxon work 
was its lightness. The gold 
and silks were made to trace 
the pattern, as it were, on the 
surface of the main fabric of 
the article ornamented. It is 
easy to account, in some de- 
gree, for this peculiarity, when 
we reflect that in those early 
days such rich materials were 
costly beyond our conception 
now, and were doubtless 
economized and at the same 
time made the most of upon 
these sacred garments, the 
general decoration of which 
was held so essential. There 
is a growing taste for the re- 
vival of this graceful descrip- 
tion of sacred embroidery. 

The correct fringes for altar 
and other hangings are those 
made in spaces of different 
colors, any or all of which are 
included in the needlework as 
well as the ground of the 
cloth. Should one color in 
the fringe be chosen to pre- 
dominate over the others, it 
should be that of the actual 
fabric forming the cover. The 
divisions with the principal 
colors may be from three to 
four inches wide. Where black 
is introduced it should occupy 
only about the space of an 
inch, and should be placed 
between the prevailing rich 
color and gold or gold silk. 
The fringe at the bottom of an 
altar-cloth may be of any 
depth ; it is four inches ordi- 
narily. The fringe for the superfrontal must be less 
deep than that of the frontal — where the latter measures 
four inches, the former should be three inches, but they 
must both be of the same make and order of coloring. 

In churches where ample funds exist for decorations, 
the color of the altar apparel is varied according to the 
ecclesiastical season. Green is used on ordinary Sun- 
days and service days; white on the festivals of our 
Lord, such as Christmas and Easter ; red on the feasts 
of apostles and martyrs ; and violet for the penitential 
times of Advent and Lent. Where the church belongs 
to a poor district, and the means are small in conse- 
quence, and the observation of the festivals is held 
essential by the minister, the antependium upon which 
the most should be bestowed is obviously the white. 
After this, the green should be considered, and should 
be chosen of a design that will admit of a crimson super- 
frontal, however simple, being hung upon it, to mark 
the feasts of apostles and martyrs. The violet frontal 
for penitential seasons may be the least elaborate of all. 
A simple monogram or cross, in white or gold color 
cloth applique, being very effective, practicable and inex- 
pensive. 

A large-eyed needle is a great preserver of the silk. 

Too long a needleful of embroidery silk of any kind is 



an error, but of twist silk especially. An accomplished 
worker will never thread her needle with a length exceed- 
ing twenty seven inches. By the time this is nearly worked 
up it will begin to show evidences of friction, and should 
be replaced. A longer length would suffer at the same 
juncture, therefore, there is nothing to be gained but a 
great deal wasted by employing it. 

Our criterion for choosing a needle for embroidery is, 
that we may be able to thread it mstantaneousfy, and to 
draw the silk backward and forward through the eye 
without the least friction or distress to the silk. 

Pins are no insignificant item in the embroiderer's 
work-bag, for very little can be perfected without 
them. 

The cardboard patterns for modern embroidery must, 
before sewing down, be laid in their right position by 
pins. The figures wrought in imitation of the ancient 
needlework are best arranged for transferring by pins. 
So with applique, every part of a design must be fixed 
accurately -by pins preparatory to its being sewn down. 
For all these purposes only pins of the best make will 
properly serve. 

The stiletto is an implement of great, value, to the 



used for some time at coarse, indifferent work, before be- 
ing brought into request for silk embroidery. 

The piercer is the little instrument by which the gold 
embroiderer regulates the tubes of bullion over the yellow 
thread, guides the " pearl-purl" edging, and arranges and 
controls the "passing," while laying it down in different 
forms and patterns. The piercer is as essential to 
church embroidery as the scissors ; indeed, it may be 
considered the factotum of the worker in gold. 
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church embroiderer. Motives for its use are constantly 
being suggested in the progress of work of any impor- 
tance. By the stiletto the stitches in modern embroid- 
ery are constantly regulated over the card. In applique, 
where edging cords are used, the stiletto is indispensable 
for passing them through the material ; and in mediae- 
val-work it may be in frequent request for puncturing 
holes which, in its absence, the scissors might be im- 
properly made to do. Scissors have usually angular 
sides, and, accordingly, will, in piercing, act the material — 
a great evil, which the rounded stiletto cannot well be 
capable of. A steel stiletto is the best. The ivory im- 
plement, so common for satin-stitch embroidery in cotton, 
is not suitable for frame work. 

Sharp, strong nail scissors are the only kind necessary 
for every requirement. They should be selected as large 
in the bows as possible, to secure the thumb and finger 
from hurt in cutting out cardboard designs and textile 
materials for applique. The points, too, should close 
well together, for the purpose of cutting up bullion, and 
for cleanly nipping the pearl-purl in two. 

Two thimbles are, of course, necessary for the worker 
who uses both hands. Plainly-made silver thimbles, 
with smooth, wide bands at top, are the best. A new 
thimble, in order to remove its roughness, should be 



NOTES ABOUT EMBROIDERY THREADS. 

How art will stimulate manufacture is significantly 
shown in the perfection to which embroidery threads have been 
brought during the revived interest in embroidery. This is per- 
haps not so marked in silks as in flax and cotton, and more par- 
ticularly in flax. 

With linen threads the manufacturer had difficulties to contend 
with not only in the spinning, but in the dyeing. Flax does not 
take color as leadily as cotton. The introduction of the new 
and imperatively demanded art dyes, which test even the capabili- 
ties of silk, has contributed to the difficulties to be overcome. 
How successfully this has been done, the linen threads now offered 
for embroidery are in evidence. So soft and fibreless are some of 
the brands of flax threads, and so lustrous as well, that they 
greatly resemble silk. I have seen what is known in the trade as 
the "Flourishing Thread," a vari- 
ety of flax floss which, worked on 
pongee, would to the sharpest eyes 
easily pass for silk. This brand 
comes from Johnstone, Scotland, 
and has a sort of historical con- 
nection with the very beginnings of 
Scotch thread. One hundred and 
sixty years ago, so the story runs, 
one Christian Shaw, daughter of 
John Shaw, laird of Bargarren, in 
Renfrewshire, of ancient family, 
having acquired a remarkable dex- 
terity in spinning fine linen yarn, 
conceived the idea of manufactur- 
ing it into thread. So she began. 
She did almost everything with her 
own hands, and the slate on which 
she bleached her materials, placed 
in one oi the windows, is now in 
possession of the proprietors of the 
" Flourishing Thread." After these 
humble beginnings the relations 
and neighbors of Christian came 
to her assistance, and thus grew 
the fine thread trade of the north 
.of Scotland, hers being the first to 
cross the Tweed. The " Flourish- 
ing Thread," or flax floss, comes 
in forty-five colors, and it is claimed 
that they are fast. As a substitute 
for silk they may be used on silk, 
velvet, plush, or satin, and on all 
wash goods. 

A word may be said here as to 
washing embroideries, which will 
apply to all kinds, whether of silk, 
flax, or cotton : make a warm 
lather of any good neutral or non- 
caustic soap. Wash the embroid- 
ery gently and quickly without rub- 
bing. Rinse it in cold water in 
which a tablespoonful of table salt 
to a half gallon of water has been 
dissolved, squeeze it gently or roll 
it in a towel, but do not wring it. 
Then dry it quickly, but not in the 
sun. If needful, press it on the 
back with a moderately hot iron. In ironing silk embroidery, 
place the piece inside of a thick cloth. Lustre can be restored 
to it by rubbing in one direction, when the piece is nearly dry, 
with a soft dry piece of flannel. 

For flax floss, on the contrary, warm pressure is what is needed. 
Carefully rubbing with a moderately hot iron will restore its lustre 
of silk to the " Flourishing Thread." 

A later novelty just brought out by Messrs. J. R. Leeson & Co., 
agents in this country of the Johnstone threads, is the Bargarren 
Art Thread, named after the energetic lady of Bargarren. By its 
ropy texture it is especially suitable for large pieces of work. It 
consists of two strands of floss loosely twisted, which when drawn 
into a design will present a smooth flat surface, and, on the other 
hand, may present a bold raised outline. 

The Derwent Mills of Cockermouth, the birthplace of Words- 
mouth, has produced another famous floss — the Harris — taking 
its name from the mills of long proprietorship in that romantic 
region. This thread, of which William H. Horstman & Sons are 
the American agents, is the result of a series of long experiments to 
render flax a cheap and successful substitute for silk. This was 
again a question of dyes, and all the resources of science have 
been brought to bear to produce the success which has been at- 
tained. With the exception, perhaps, of the Indian blue and red, 
the colors are unimpeachable, and these two colors simply re- 
quire care in washing to make them equally so. The Harris 
threads are applicable to all classes of embroidery, from the light- 
est tracery to the solid work used in decorative upholstery. The 
subject should not be left without adding that flax floss costs 
only about one third that of filoselle. M. G. H. 



